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decades preceding 1914, to present a general impression as seen
from a promontory at a distance. As the casual observer thus
glancing over a landscape will not at once recognise its most
remarkable features, so the reader of this book will not find his
attention called to several great literary figures who have received
specialised individual attention from previous scrutinisers*

Obviously this sketching of a vast landscape presents greater
difficulties than specialised concentration on a single selected
figure. A prodigious universality of reading is required. There
may be many who devoured Rider Haggard in their youth, some
few of whom have likewise greedily enjoyed Stanley Weyman
and Anthony Hope, but how many of these are equally conversant
with George Moore or Arnold Bennett? Those who intimately
know their George Moore may be equally familiar with Bennett
and Galsworthy, but it is long odds against their having much
appreciation of Haggard or William J. Locke, and they have
doubtless never dreamed of stooping to Marie Corelli or Hall
Cainel But even when armed with an enormous consumption
of all sorts of fiction, the critic of a period possesses only half of
his equipment; to assess the motives inspiring the writing of
the fiction he has read, he must absorb the pith of innumerable
biographies, critical studies, and contemporary magazines. The
fullest achievement of his task is beyond the powers of human
accomplishment, for knowledge of no subject of research can
be exhaustive; the constructive critic of a period, who has
conscientiously tackled his task, can only aspire to the humble
hope that he has contributed to the better appreciation of his
subject.

No very close critical inspection will be required to detect
an apparent inequality of design in this book. George Moore,
an inconsiderable writer in the terms of consideration applicable
to Bennett and Galsworthy, occupies more than twice the space
allotted to either; Stevenson receives an almost equal tribute
in length, while Haggard enjoys alone an equal space to that
which Seton Merriman, Weyman, and Anthony Hope share with
several others. But a continuous narrative, unlike a set of separate
studies, requires the creation of atmosphere, and the earlier
receive lengthier treatment than the later subjects because the